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A NEW DECORATIVE MATERIAL. 

THERE seems to be no end to new materials for 
decoration, or more correctly speaking, new 
application of old material. 
Among the latest and most manageable of 
these, is what is called »' leatherette." This is prac- 
tically new, being in its second jear of existence, 
but has possibilities that make it of considerable im- 
portance to the professional decorator, and of the 
highest value to the amateur, for whose use it seems 
expressly designed. 

Leatherette is made of paper pulp mixed with 
certain adhesive substances which give it consist- 
ency and a moderate amount of water repellency 
which adds greatly to its value as a decoration. It 
is then subjected to pressure and heat in dies which 
emboss and cut it into all sorts of beautiful and fan- 
ciful designs, arabesques, flowers, birds, lattice 
work, and the like, arranged in graceful fashion iu 
openwork patterns. 

Wide and elaborate friezes, borders, dados and 
edgings are among the larger pieces, while fancy 
articles such as funs, wall pockets, lanterns, paper 
racks and bracket edgings are among the smaller, 
but by no means less attractive samples in the col- 
lection. 

As a basis for Christmas presents, leatherette is 
among the most valuable materials in the market as 
the charming and inexpensive articles may be made 
from it. 

A mantel lambrequin has just been finished, 
Ibat is both unique and highly decorative, and being 
done at a comparatively trifling cost, furnishes an 
example of such work that is well worth noting. 

Three short bracket fronts were selected, and 
backed with fine felt in a medium sbade of red. 
The edges of the design have small perforations 
through which heavy threads of German marking 
cotton of the same shade as the felt are sewed in 
fancy pattern. The upper edges of the sections are 
straight with a very narrow scalloped border. The 
lower, are in deep rounded points with scallops, 
Through the middle at intervals, the design is 
caught to the felt by a single stitch to keep it iu 
place. As three lengths are not quite enough to 
extend around the edge of the mantel board, they 
are joined by heavy lacing cords and allowed to 
cover over the middle and front of the board. The 
ends are finished with pointed sections of the felt 
with heavy coijds and tassels tipped with beads. 

A wall pocket is finished with strong lining of 
canvas in colors. To give strength to the structure, 
small strips of wood are run into casings prepared 
to receive them. Square sections are used as news- 
paper holders: They are lined with strong material, 
or have an interlining, and opposite corners are 
folded together and tied with a strong cord. A rib- 
bou bow is set upon the joined points and the recep- 
tacle is fastened in some convenient position. 

As a medium for wall decoration leatherette is 
one of the most valuable of the new and inexpen- 
sive materials. Tt comes in bands from twelve to 
eighteen inches wide which may be used as friezes. 
The embossed surface has a corresponding depression 
on the inner side which may be filled in with some 
suitable substance, or if care is taken the decoration 
may be used without filling. A very excellent plan 
is to coat the inner side of the design with rather 
thick glue, then fill all of the depressions with fine 
flock. This may be allowed to remain until dry, 
when all superfluous particles may be removed, 
leaving an almost solid substance, which will bear 
handling much better than the simple shell of 



leatherette. If the design is to be used on curves 
or corners, it is well to bend it as nearly as possible 
into the form in which it is to remain. 

A dado of this material which has just been 
completed furnishes admirable suggestions for its 
use as a wall finish. The embossed surface of the 
leatherette was coated with gold size, and fine 
Japanese bronze powder was sprinkled thickly over 
it. When thoroughly dry, the surplus powder was 
dusted off, and the highest parts of the pattern were 
burnished. 

Another design has the high parts done in silver 
bronze, and the depressions in copper and dark 
green bronze. The silver is burnished and some 
portions of the copper are roughened by having fine 
sand mixed with the size before the. powder is 
applied. 

The backs of small designs may be filled with 
wood or paper pulp thoroughly dried and glued 
upon articles of furniture, if carefully handled the 
effect will be that of fine wood carving. 

This material is susceptible of many uses and is 
extremely manageable and inexpensive. 



DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. 

SPECIAL importations of eastern embroidery are 
shown among the stocks of goods where par- 
ticular attention is given to holiday trade. 
Among the novelties are Indian embroideries 
on lace. There are various quaint and graceful pat- 
terns done on net with gold threads. In the meshes 
of the threads are set shining beetles' wings iu iri- 
descent green. These wings are so placed as to 
represent stars or the leaves of blossoms, plants, or 
various designs in circles or angular characters. 

These embroideries come in strips or iu circular 
pattern designed for tidies or mats, or they may be 
appliqued in border design across the ends of table 
or piano scarfs. The strips are used as edgings for 
lambrequins or draperies. They may be used on the 
net as imported, or may be transferred to heavy 
material by embroidering the edges and cutting away 
the lace. 

Wide bands of gold thread embroidery on fine 
cloth or camel's hair are used as edging for lambre- 
quins or borders for portieres. There are very 
elegant strips and bands of gold embroidery that 
may be used as insertions in curtains or for borders 
to table or piano covers. Some of these patterns are 
very elaborate and when properly made up, are ex- 
ceptionally elegant and attractive. Many of these 
embroidered bands are done on a very fine quality of 
satin in white and also in colors. Iu the same class 
are sofa cushions, fire screens, and tea cosies, of 
elaborate metal embroidery. Very elegant Armenian 
embroideries on satin are done iu fine cord silk in 
colors. The patterns are quaint characters and broad 
leaved plants with buds and blossoms. These em- 
broideries are designed for table covers and may also 
be cut apart and used for edgings or borders. They 
are imported in a great variety of colors, delicate gray 
and dove color, and the soft sbade of dull pink, 
known as peach blossom, being among the most 
attractive. Very elegant Turkish scarfs are shown. 
These are done in gold thread also in wide tinsel 
strips on fine linen. Other scarfs are wrought in 
stitches like those seen on old samplers. Others are 
done in the finest openwork embroidery which very 
closely resembles lace. 

Specially elegant and at the present moment ex- 
tremely fashionaole are wrought portieres in Indian 
work. These are done in floss silks, and in worsteds 



on a ground of plain camel's hair. Some of these 
portieres have wide borders and bands. Others are 
done in all over embroidery, some of them having 
the surface almost entirely covered. 

There are also very elaborate and elegant panels 
in gold embroidered on black and colored satin. 
These are for the most part in Japanese work, and 
are very handsome when made up with plush or other 
appropriate material. 

For information, thanks are due to Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co. 



LINEN NOVELTIES. 

SPECIALLY elegant are the new center pieces 
for the table. These are of verjr fine linen 
embroidered in silk in floral design. Other 
centers are of silk and fine linen, the fabric 
being woven with silk one way, and linen the other, 
so that the fringe is of silk and linen on alternate 
sides. 

Scarfs, table covers and tray cloths, are of fine 
linen in embroidery of colored and white linen 
threads. Conspicuously elegant are those with em- 
broidery in delicate tints, the flowers having centers 
of real gold thread. 

An important point in these novelties is that the 
metal will not tarnish with use. 

Very handsome scarfs, tray cloths and towels 
are shown in fine drawn work. Some of this work 
is exceptionally elegant and the finest grades are very 
expensive. Other designs are plainer but very sub- 
stantial and effective. The greater part of these 
heavy goods are made in the Government schools in 
Austria, and the articles done by the pnpils are 
exported in enormous quantities. 

Small linen d'oylies in Turkish embroidery in silk 
are among the popular decorative novelties. These 
are used either to applique upon other materials or 
they are trimmed and finished by themselves. 

For information, thanks are due Messrs. Sylves- 
ter, Hilton & Co. 



DECORATED METAL WALLS. 

A DECORATIVE material, as novel as It is val- 
uable, has just been put upon the market by 
the Deco-Embosso Company, whose card 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Not that there is anything particularly novel in 
the use of metal for walls or ceilings, but the results 
are so entirely different and so much superiorto any- 
thing yet produced in this line that the idea comes 
with all the force of an entirely new conception. 
The plates made by the Company are of charcoal iron, 
plain or repoussed, and enameled by a patent litho- 
graphic process in handsome patterns and brilliant 
colorings. No gilding can produce anything approach- 
ing the gold surface of these plates, which from 
their very nature can never tarnish or grow dim by 
use. They are also fire, water and vermin proof. For 
vestibule walls they will undoubtedly take the place 
of tiles not only by reason of their being furnished 
at much less cost but by the greater opportunity for 
variety in color and design. For large public build- 
ings they have a value which is apparent upon the 
slightest consideration. A visit to the office of the 
Company where they can be seen arranged for ceiling, 
frieze, field and dado, will well repay the most 
exegeanl in such matters. 




